PENNY MAGAZINE. 


(The Great Storehouse, as it appeared on Fire on the night of the 30.h of October, 1841.) 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
We extract the following from the periodical work 
entitled ‘ London,’ in which it is proposed to give a 
series of papers on the Tower and its associations :— 

“The great fire at the Tower on the 30th of Octo- 
ber, 1841, has fixed the public attention, with an ear- 
nestness previously unknown, on this most interesting 
of all the monuments of our ancient history. It is not 
to meet the demand of a mere temporary excitement 
that we intend devoting a Series of Numbers to a view 
of the Tower under its most important aspects. Sooner 
or later we should have taken up this large subject, and 
have exhausted it, as far as was compatible with the 
plan of our work. But the resent destruction of ‘the 
Great Storehouse’—which is sometimes also named 
‘the Small-Arms Armoury'—not only forces upon our 
attention the present state of the multifarous buildings 
which form what is called ‘the Tower; but the his- 
torical associations of those buildings lead us to con- 
sider what the Tower ought to be as a great national 
monument. In detailing to the reader the course which 
we intend to purse in the treatment of this subject, we 
shall also very slightly indicate our general views of 
what a government that rightly estimates the value of 
patriotic feelings ought to do in reference to any plan 
tor the repair of the recent damage. 

“ The brief history which we have given of the pro- 
gressive increase of the Tower has purposely avoided 
any notice of the surpassing historical associations which 
belong to this fortress. We reserve those for two or 
three successive papers. They will group themselves 
somewhat as follows :—We shall first regard the Tower 
as the ancient palace of the English kings. All the 
fortress buildings which remain once constituted a 
portion of that palace; for in the days of arbitrary 
power the notions of a palace and a prison were by no 
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. means dissociated. 





But the White Tower, especially, 
was a chief part of the palace, with its hall, its chapel, its 
council chamber. Here some of the greatest events in 
English history took place. Here Richard II. resigned 
his crown to Bolingbroke; the protector Gloucester 
bared his arm before the assembled council, and, accus- 
ing Hastings of sorcery, sent him within the hour to the 
block in the adjoining court. What is the White Tower 
now ? Its walls remain ; but modern doors and windows 
have taken the place of the old Gothic openings; and 
within, the fine ancient apartments are divided and 
subdivided into various offices. The chapel, one of the 
most striking remains of our early architecture, is fitted 
up as a depository of Records ;—and the vaulted rooms 
upon the basement are filled with miétary stores and 
gunpowder. To none of these places are the public 
admitted; nor, if they were, could they form any no- 
tion of the ancient uses of the building. It would be 
a wise thing in the government to sweep away all that 
encumbers and destroys the interior of this edifice ; 
and to restore it as far as possible to the condition in 
which it was at some given period of our history—in 
the time of Richard II. for example. And for what? it 
will be said,—to make a show-place ? Unquestionably. 
There are buildings, or there ought to be, where Re- 
cords could be better preserved, because more con- 
veniently : but there is no building which can be shown 
to the people as so complete a monument of the feudal 
times ; or which could be so easily restored to its former 
conditions. Let the people here see, as far as possible, 
what royal state was, three, four, or five centuries ago. 
Let one room be fitted up as in the days of Henry III. ; 
another as in the times of the Wars of the Roses; and 
another as in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. Dur- 
ing the last ten or fifteen years all the ancient armour 
of the Tower has been beautifully arranged, in a chro- 
nological series; and the visitor can understand better 
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than by the best description what the warfare of our 
ancestors was,—and what were the appliances of their 
mimic wars of tilts and tournaments. In the same 
way let them be instructed in the domestic history of 
their country, by walking under the same roof be- 
neath which their old kings sate, surrounded with 
the same rude magnificence, the same mixture of 
grandeur and meanness, arras on the walls and dirty 
rushes on the floor. We would go beyond the resto- 
ration of the White Tower: and ask that ‘ the Queen's 
Garden’ of 1599 should be restored; and that the 
ancient courts, which have been destroyed that paltry 
houses may occupy their site, should again be formed, 
to show how power was obliged to hem itself round 
with defences, and how its commonest recreations 
were mingled with fears and jealousies which could 
never be removed till constitutional government was 
firmly established. In connection with the palatial 
character of the Tower, the exhibition of the Crown 
Jewels should be regarded. They were formerly kept 
in a place more immediately appurtenant to the White 
Tower. Their history is united in the mind of every 
child in the kingdom with the daring attempt of 
Colonel Blood to steal them, in the days of Charles IT. 
How easy would it be to restore the Jewel Office 
exactly to the condition in which it was in those days! 
Again, the Mint formed a part of the Tower as the 
chief ancient seat of royalty. The actual coining of 
money has been very pro ~ removed to a more con- 
venient building. But let one of the ancient towers 
be fitted up for the display of the former rude imple- 
ments in the manufacture of money and for the exhi- 
bition of the British coins and medals, from the Saxon 
penny to the coronation medal of Victoria. The ‘ lions’ 
departed from the Tower to die of the damps of the 
Zoological Gardens. But they were a part of the 
ancient regal magnificence, ond we think they ought 
not to have been removed. We could wish again to 
see the living emb!em of England in his ancient cell. 
The glory of the place seemed to us to have departed 
when the last old king of beasts left his massy stone 
dwelling in the Lion Tower, where his predecessors 
had dwelt for centuries with the kings of men—to take 
up with a wooden box, and to be fed by subscription. 
“ But there are more solemn lessons to be learnt at 
the Tower by people who go there for real instruction. 
It was the great State Prison of England; and here 
the most illustrious victims in the world have suffered 
and perished. With the exception of a room or two in 
what is now called * Queen Elizabeth's Armoury,’ the 
gr see none of the interesting remains which are 
ull to overfloWing with these sublime associations. 
The room whose walls are covered with the pathetic 
inscriptions of those who here waited for death—where 
we may actually look upon the lines which the delicate 
fingers of Lady Jane Grey traced in her solitude—is a 
mess-room for the officers of the garrison. The Beau- 
champ Tower, a most important prison, is inaccessible. 
Again, the chapel or church of St.Peter—the little build- 
ing to the west of the large storehouse recently destroyed 
—is the burial-place of the most renowned victims of 
their own ambition, the jealousies of power, or the sad 
necessities of state, that have fallen beneath the axe, 
from the days of ‘ poor Edward Bohun’ to those of 
Lord Lovat. This chapel—perhaps, altogether, the 
place in all England most interesting in its associa- 
tions—is fitted up with modern pews; and not a stone 
is there to tell who lies in that blood-tempered dust. 
What a noble work it were for a great nation to con- 
secrate this chapel anew as a Temple of Toleration; 
to erect monuments here to every illustrious sufferer, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, Republican or Jacobite. 
During the contests in which they perished was slowly 
built up the fabric of our liberties, and, like the old 
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bulwarks we have described, it is not now to be shaken 
by any common storm. The more the people are con- 
versant with our national antiquities, and have an 
abiding historical knowledge impressed upon them by 
associations which all can understand, the more will 
the foundations of this fabric be strengthened. 

“ The last point of view in which we purpose to re- 
gard the Tower is that ofan Arsenal. A great deal has 
been very wisely done of late years to display and 
classify the many curious relics and spoils of war of 
the English army, from the days of Cressy to those of 
Waterloo. Some valuable things have been lost in 
the recent fire; but many of the most valuable have 
been preserved. We trust that, in any plans for re- 
pairing the destruction, the notion of making the Tower 
a depository for arms and stores for present use will be 
abandoned ; but that in a few years miay be here found 
the finest ancient Armoury in Europe.” 





LIVERIES. 


Tue term livery, as applied to the dress of servants, is 
of French origin, being derived from the verb /ivrer, 
to deliver. At the plenary courts of France, under the 
first two races of monarchs, the king was accustomed 
to deliver to the servants of the royal family particular 
clothes which were called “livreés,’ because given at 
the king’s expense. The nobility and gentry in like 
manner presented to their dependents liveries, which 
term sometimes denoted both food and clothes, but 
usually clothes alone, or even only a particular mark 
or badge for the clothes. Various colours were 
adopted by different masters to distinguish each other's 
servants. Menestrier, in his account of Carousals, de- 
tails at length the mixture of colours found in the 
liveries. By the National Constituent Assembly 
liveries were abolished in France as signs of servitude, 
but they were soon after reintrodtced in that country. 
The use of liveries has long been known in England, 
but the application of the term has not always been 
confined to menials: thus Chaucer, in the Prologue t 
the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ says : 
« An haberdasher and a carpenter, 

A webbe, a deyer, and a tapiser, 

Were all yclothed in a Liverie 

Of a solemyne and grete fraternite.”” 


{Indeed the term by a secondary application is fre- 
quently used by the poets to signify to clothe or deck. 
Mr. Douce, in reference to the passage in the ‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,’—“ Let their heads be sleekly comb'd, 
their dlue-coats brush’d,” makes some interesting re- 
marks on the use of liveries in England :— 
“ The practice of giving liveries to menial servants 


has not originated in modern times. It is mentioned 
in some of the statutes of the reign of Richard II. In 
that of Edward IV. the terms livery and badge seem 
to have been synonymous. The badge consisted of the 
master’s device, crest, or arms, on a separate piece of 
cloth, or sometimes silver, in the form of a shield, fas- 
tened on the left sleeve. Im Queen Elizabeth’s time 
the nobility gave silver badges, as appears from Hentz- 
ner’s ‘Travels.’ This foolish extravagance was not 
confined to persons of high rank. Fynes Morison, 
speaking of the English apparel, informs us that 
‘the servants of gentlemen were wont to wear blew 
coates, with their master’s badges of silver on the left 
sleeve, but now they most commonly wear coats 
guarded with lace, all the servants of one family wear- 
ing the same livery for colour and ornament.’ We 
are therefore to suppose that the sleeve-badge was left 
off in the reign of James I. 

“ The custom of clothing persons in liveries was not 
confined to menial servants. Another class of men, 
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called retainers, who appear to have been of no small 
importance among our ancestors, were habited in a 
similar manner. They were a sort of servants, not 
residing in the master’s house like the menials, but 
attending occasionally for the purposes of ostentation, 
and retained by the annual donation of a livery, con- 
sisting of a hat or hood, a badge, and a suit of clothes. 
As they were frequently kept for the purpose of main- 
taining quarrels, and committing other excesses, it 
became necessary to impose heavy penalties on the 
offenders, both masters and retainers.” 

The retainers were not always of lowly condition ; for 
Jervis Markham, as quoted by Douce, speaks of the 
squire’s son wearing the knight's livery; and adds, 
“Yea, [know atthis day, gentlemen, younger brothers, 
that wear their elder brother’s blew coate and badge, 
attending him with as reverent regard and dutiful 
obedience as if he were their prince or sovereign.” 

The old ballad ‘ Time’s Alteration,’ thus alludes to 
the coats and badges :-— 


* The nobles of our land 

Were much delighted then, 

To have at their command 
A crew of lusty men; 

Which by their coats were known, 
Of tawny, red, or blue, 

With crests-on their sleeves shown, 
When this old cap was new.” 


Several of the more powerful of the nobility had so 
great a number of retainers constantly at their com- 
mand, that they were often enabled to set the law at de- 
fiance, and become formidable even to their sovereigns. 
Several statutes were passed in the, reigns of Richard 
II., Henry IV., and Henry VI.,in order to limit 
the numbers and restrain the violence of these retain- 
ers, but with little or no effect. That politic prince 
Henry VII., opposed a rigorous hand to this evil, and 
even severely fined the Earl of Derby, his father-in- 
law, for infringing the laws he had laid down upon 
this subject. Henry VIII., fearing less the power of 
the nobility, and fond of pomp and show, permitted 
these large retinues again to be assembled. Their 
frequent quarrels and licentious excesses, however, 
led to the plan of permitting only certain licensed 
yersons to maintain retainers. Strype blames Queen 

fary for a too great laxity in this = 

“She granted,” he says, “more by half in her short 
five years than her sister and successor in thirteen. 
For in all that time there were but fifteen granted, 
whereas Queen Mary had granted thirty-nine. She 
was more liberal also in yielding to the number of re- 
tainers to each person, which sometimes amounted to 
two hundred. Whereas Queen Elizabeth never 
granted above one hundred to we ey of the great- 
est quality, and that rarely too. But Bishop Gardiner 
began that ill example, who retained two hundred 
men, whereas under Elizabeth the Duke of Norfolk 
retained but one hundred, and Parker, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but forty.” 

Stowe, in his ‘Survey of London,’ gives several in- 
stances of the excess to which the practice of wearing 
liveries had extended a little before and within his own 
memory. Neville, earl of Warwick, came into town 
in the reign of Edward IV. with six hundred men, all 
in red jackets, having his cognizance, the ragged staff, 
embroidered before and behind. The Bishop of Ely 
(1532) kept one hundred servants, to each of whom he 
gave for a winter gown or livery four yards of broad- 
cloth, and for his summer coat three yards and a half. 
The Earl of Derby had three hundred men who wore 
his livery. Lord Chancellor Audley, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., gave to his gentlemen who rode before 
him coats guarded with velvet, and chains of gold ; and 
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to his yeomen who rode after him he gave similar 
livery, not guarded. Paulet, marquis of Winchester, 
gave his gentlemen and yeomen a livery of “ Reading 
tawny.” The livery of Cromwell, earl of Essex, was 
a grey marble cloth, that of the gentlemen guarded 
with velvet, of the yeoman with the same cloth; “yet 
their skirts large enough for their friends to sit upon.” 
The Earl of Oxford came to his house at London Stone, 
in the city with fourscore gentlemen before him, in 
liveries of Reading tawny, and chains of gold about 
their necks, and one hundred tall yeomen behind him, 
in the like livery, without chains, but all having his 
cognizance of the blue boar embroidered on the left 
shoulder. 

“The badge occurs,” says Douce, “in all the old 
representations of posts or messengers. On the latter 
of these characters it may be seen in the fifty-second 
plate of Strutt’s work upon the dress of the English, 
where, as in the most ancient instances, the badge is 
affixed to the girdle ; but it is often seen on the shoul- 
der, and even on the hat or cap. These figures extend 
as far back as the thirteenth century; and many old 
German engravings exhibit both the characters with a 
badge, that has sometimes the dévice or arms of the 
town to which the post belongs. He has generally a 
spear in his hand, not only for personal security, but 
for repelling any nuisance that may impede his pro- 
gress. Among ourselves the remains of the ancient 
badge are still preserved in the dresses of porters, fire- 
men, and watermen, and perhaps in the shoulder-knots 
of footmen.” 


Utility of the Rook.—Although at certain seasons of the year 
rooks do considerable mischief, yet they make ample compensa- 
tion in the end by destroying the grubs of the cockchaffer and 
other underground-feeding insects, which if left to themselves 
would utterly destroy the crops which the rooks only partially 
injure. Mr. Yarrell, in his ‘ History of British Birds,’ says :— 
On some very large farms in Devonshire the proprietors deter- 
mined, a few summers ago, to try the result of offering a great 
reward for the heads of rooks; but the issue proved destructive 
to the farms, for nearly the whole of the crops failed for three 
successive years, and they have since been forced to import 
rooks and other birds to re-stock their farms with. A similar 
experiment was made a few years ago in a northern county, 
particularly in reference to rooks, but wih no better success; 
the farmers were obliged to reinstate the rooks to save their 


” 
crops. 


Improvers of Agriculture.—It is curious that many to whom 
improvements in agriculture are traced were not professional 
farmers, but men engaged in other pursuits, who, with culti- 
vated minds, turned their attention also to the subject. Thus, 
the first English Treatise on Husbandry was written by Sir A. 
Fitzherbert, Judge of the Common Pleas in 1534, and from this, 
Harte, Canon of Windsor, in his Essays on Agriculture, dates 
the revival of agriculture in England. Tusser, the author of 
* Five Hundred Points of Husbandry,’ published in 1562, was a 
scholar of Eton, and afterwards of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
before he applied to farming and literature. Sir R. Weston, 
who was ambassador from England to the Elector Palatine and 
king of Bohemia in 1619, introduced clover into England ; his 
‘ Discourse on the Husbandry of Brabant and Flanders’ was 
published in 1645, and is said to mark the dawn of the vast im- 
provements which have since been effected in Britain. Evelyn, 
who ts considered one of the greatest encouragers of improve- 
ments that has ever appeared, was, as is well known, a gentle- 
man attached to literature and science, and often employed in 
the public service. He published, in 1664, his ‘ Sylva, or a 
Discourse on Forest-trees and the Propagation of Timber in 
his Majesty’s Dominions,’ with many other works, which had a 
great influence in the improvement of the country. Jethro Tull, 
who introduced the drill husbandry, and published his work on 
Horse-hoeing Husbandry in 1731, was bred a barrister; he first 
made experiments on his own estate, and then practised farming. 
—Royle on the Productive Resources of India, 3P 
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| Porfrait of John Taylor, the Water-Poet.} 


TAYLOR, THE WATER-POET. 


Ir is our intention, in the two succeeding numbers, to 
give an account, with extracts, of a journey made by 
this extraordinary man from London to the Highlands, 
in which he undertook to perform this exploit in the 
days of bad roads, with a horse and servant, without a 
penny in his pocket, and engaging not to receive any 
alms. The hospitality of his countrymen welcomed 
him throughout this pilgrimage, and he appears not 
only to have suffered very few privations, but to have 
lived upon the fat of the land for many weeks. His 
account of this journey, which is partly in prose and 
partly in verse, is a very remarkable picture of man- 
ners. Some notion of the man himself, which we 
extract from the ‘Book of Table Talk,’ may fitly pre- 
cede it. 

“This choice ‘son of Apollo and darling of the 
Delian deity,’ was called the Water-poet, not because 
he drank water, but because he went upon water. In 
short he was a London waterman, and, during a part 
of his poetical existence, he got his living by rowing 
on the Thames. Pope has given him a lift towards 
immortality, with other deadly-lively writers, in his 
Dunciad : 

* Taylor, their better Charon, lends an oar, 

Once swan of Thames, though now he sings no more.” 
Book iii., v. 18. 


“ But his contemporary and boon-companion Will 
Winstanley says, more in detail, ‘ Some perhaps may 
think this person (John Taylor) unworthy to be ranked 
amongst those sons of Apollo whom we mentioned be- 


fore ; but to them we shall answer, that, had he had | 


learning according to his natural parts, he might have 
equalled, if not exceeded, many who claim a great 
share in the temple of Muses. Indeed, for aught I can 
understand, he never learned no further than his 
Accidence, as we may learn from his own words in one 
of his books :— . 


« ¢€T must confess I do want eloquence, 
And never scarce did learn my accidence ; 
For, having got from possum to posset, 
I there was gravel’d, could no further get.’ 


“ He was born in Gloucestershire, where he went to 
school ; and was afterwards bound apprentice to a water- 
man of London, a laborious trade: and yet though it 
be said that ease is the nurse of poetry, yet did he not 
only follow his calling, but slsc plyed his writings, 


which in time produced above fourscore books,* which 
I have seen; besides several others unknown to me; 
some of which were dedicated to King James and 
King Charles I., and by them well accepted, consider- 
ing the meanness of his education to produce works of 
ingenuity. He afterwards kept a public-house in 
Pheenix-alley, by Long-acre,* continumg v«ry con- 
stant in his loyalty to the king, upon whose doleful 
murthur he set up the sign of the Mourning Crown ; 
but that being counted malignant in those times of re- 
bellion, he pulled down that and hung up his own 
picture, under which were writ these two lines: 
“ ¢ There ‘s many a king's head hang'd up for a sign, 
And many a saint’s head toc, then why not mine?’ 


* He dyed about the year 1654, upon whom one be- 
stowed this epitaph : 
“ ¢ Here lies the Water-poet, honest John, 
Who rowed on the streams of Helicon ; 
Where having many rocks and dangers past, 
He at the haven of heaven arriv’d at last.’ 
“ Winstanley’s Lives of the Poets, p. 167. (ed. 1687.) 


| Sir Egerton Brydges, in his ‘Censura Litteraria,’ 
| has given a long list of the Water-poet’s pieces ; and in 
| his ‘ Restituta ’ the same diligent explorer of the recon- 
' dite and dusty paths of literature has laid before usa 
| marvellous exploit of old John’s (in his character of a 
| waterman, not in his poetical capacity), together with 
_an abstract of another work of Taylor’s not entered in 
| the ‘ Censura.’ 
“This scarce tract is entitled, ‘John Taylor's last 
| Voyage and Adventure, performed from the twentieth 
of July last, 1641, to the tenth of September following. 
In which time he passed, with a sculler’s boat, from 
the citie of London to the cities and townes of Oxford, 
Gloucester, Shrewsbury, Bristol, Bathe, Monmouth, 
and Hereford. The manner of his passages and en- 
tertainment to and fro, truly described. With a short 
touch of some wandring and some fixed schismatiques ; 
such as are Brownists, Anabaptists, Famalies, Hu- 
morists, and Foolists, which the author found in many 





* « He wrote fourscore books in the reign of James I. and 
Charles I.” —Notes to Dunciad. 

+ “ He afterwards (like Edward Ward) kept an ale-house in 
Long Acre.”—Notes to the Dunciad. Ned Ward was a wit, and 
the calling of tapsters or of publicans seems to have been a pretty 
common resource for poor wits and poets. If they had poets 
only for their customers, we doubt whether they prospered 
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laces of his voyage and journey. Printed at London 
by F. L. for John Taylor, and may be had at the 
shoppe of Thomas Baites in the Old Baily, 1641, 8vo., 

» oa. 

“Some people who are acquainted with the run of our 
English rivers, and the paucity of canals in those days, 
may wonder how John made his voyage ; but the truth 
is, whenever it suited him, he put his boat into a wag- 
gon, and voyaged on dry land until he came to another 
river. Thus, on reaching the head of the Isis, or the 
spot above Oxford, where that river ceased to be navi- 
gable, he hired a waggon which carried him with his 
boat and boys to the stream of the Stroud. On his 
return, when he reached Hereford, he fell into “a 
quandary or brown study,” as to whether it were better 
to sell his boat there, and return to London by land, or 


to bring the memorable wherry home again, either by | 


land or water, or both, or,how he could. His love of 
fame surmounted his dread of difficulties, and he 
resolved that the boat should be restored to its parent 
Thames, on which he had so long rowed and rhymed. 
The following extract will give an idea of the course 
he pursued, and of his manner of writing prose :— 
“On Friday, the 27 of August, I passed doune the 
river of Wye, to a place called Jackson Weare, where 


with great entertainment and welcome I was lodged, | 


and my men also, at the house of one master Aperley, 
dwelling there ; to whom for many favours I doe ac- 
knowledge myself to be extraordinarily beholding. 
And on the Saturday I came to Lidbrook, to my for- 
mer hoste, Master Mosse, where understanding and 
knowing the passage down Wye and up Severne to be 
very long ak dangerous, especially if stormy weather 
should arise; the boate being split, torne, and shaken, 
that she did leake very much. These things con- 
sidered; and that I was within five miles of Severne 
by land to Newnham, and that by water thither there 
was no less than 50 miles, I hired a wayne from Lid- 
brook to Newnham; and on Monday, the 30 of Au- 
gust, I passed up Severne by Glocester ; and, working 
all night, came in the morning betimes to Tewxbury, 
into another river called Avon; which, by the great 
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| charge and industry of Master Sands, is made naviga- 


ble many miles up into the country. Tuesday, the 31 
of August, 1 came toa market-towne in Worcester- 
shire called Pershore. On the first of September, I 


| came to the auncient towne of Evesholm, (corruptly 


called Esham,) and seeing that river to bee further out 
of my way home, I hired aaother wayne from Esham 
to Burford, where I found a crooked brook called 
Windrush ; in which brook, after one night’s lodging, 
with my appendixes, having taken each of us to Bur- 
ford bait, we passed many strange letts and hindrances 
into the river of Isis or Thames. Againe, at New- 
bridge, 12 or 14 miles from Oxford by water : by which 
university I past to Abingdon, the fourth of Septem- 
ber, where i stayed till Wednesday the eight day: 
from thence was I with my boate at home on the Friday 
following. And thus, in lesse than twenty days’ labour, 
1200 miles were past to and fro, in most hard, difficult, 


| and many dangerous passages, for the which I give 


God most humble and hearty prayse and thanks.’ 

“The account of this famous voyage was not all in 
prose ; the subjoined lines from it may give an idea of 
John’s verse :— 


“ ¢Of rivers many writers well have done: 
Grave Camden, Drayton's Polyolbion ; 
And painefull Speede doth in his mappes declare 
Where all these brooks and waters were and are.’ 


* And again, where he speaks of former exploits in 
the boating line ;— 


“ ¢ And with a pair of oares to that intent 
I once from London into Lincoln went ; 
Whereas a passage* seven miles was cut throwe 
From Lincoln into Trent, and to Gainsborowe. 
That way I went, and into Humber past 
To Hull, from thence to Ouse, and Yorke at last. 

Another voyage to the West againe, 

I, with a wherry, past the raging maine. 
From London to the Isle of Wight, and thence 
To Salisbury—with time and coynes expense.’ ™ 


* Called the Foss-dyke. 
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SPECIMEN OF PICTORIAL SILK-WEAVING. 


Tue figure and fancy weavers of Spitalfields are now 
engaged in the manufacturing of a splendid piece of 
the above description, which they anticipate will be 
far superior to anything ever produced of the kind 
either in France or this country, They are determined 
to make it well worthy the acceptance of royalty, and 
it is their intention to present it to her majesty Queen 
Victoria. It appears that our weavers have been in- 
duced to undertake this great work, for a great work 
we shall presently show that it is, partly out of a laudable 
spirit of rivalry.as respects the artisans of Lyons, and 
partly for the purpose of proving to their countrymen 
and countrywomen, that they are at least equal, if not 
superior, to the silk-weavers of France. In 1840 the 
weavers of Lyons produced a piece of figured silk of 
a workmanship so exquisitely fine, that its like was 
never seen. It is a portrait of the inventor of the 
Jacquard-loom—an excellent likeness—and in effect 
it is said equal to the finest mezzotint engraving. It 
is a small picture not more than a foot long. The 
same artisans also produced in weaving a copy of the 
will of Henry IV. of France, the letters of which can 
scarcely be ‘datinguishea from the original, or those 
written by a pen. These exquisite productions of the 
Lyonese, as we have before intimated, induced our own 
weavers to attempt a piece of workmanship which 
will, when finished, far exceed in skill, effect, and mag- 
nitude, the French productions we have alluded to. 
In furtherance of this object a meeting of the figure 
and fancy weavers of Spitalfields was held about this 
time last year, for the ——- of hearing the report of 
a committee, appointed at a former meeting “ with the 
view of causing to be produced a splendid piece of 
workmanship that should be worthy of Her Majesty's 
reception, and the inspection of the nobility, gentry, 
and the British public in general.” From this Report 
we learn, that the patronage and support of all the 
principal. silk-manufacturers have been obtained. It 
appears that the gentlemen who have thus come for- 
ward with their support are also warm friends to the 
school of design in Spitalfields, from which they antici- 
pate great benefits will arise to the silk-trade of this 
country. 

The production in question will be a pictorial spe- 
cimen of silk-weaving, and will, no doubt, from the 
design which we have seen, present a gorgeous and 
brilliant appearance. The picture will be four feet in 
width and five feet six inches in depth, and it will 
take machinery to the enormous amount of eight 
thousand four hundred cards to make it. The ma- 
chinery alone has cost many hundred pounds. It is 
entirely a new construction, and of purely English in- 
vention. The number of cards which are required to 
form the different figures are from eighty to a hundred 
thousand. The rule paper (or the paper upon which 
a magnified drawing is made for the purpose of work- 
ing from) measures seventy-two feet in width and 
ninety feet in length, or in other words this drawing 
will occupy no less than six thousand four hundred 
square feet of paper. The picture when finished will 
unquestionably be a specimen of workmanship of the 
greatest art and magnitude ever produced in this or 
~~ other country. 

he design is the production of a young self-taught 
English artist of the name of Voyer, who is employed 
as a yey oe In the foreground, if we may 
so call it, on the right hand, is Neptune in his car, 
and above are medallions, being good likenesses 
of Nelson, Collingwood, Jervis, Howe, &c. On the 
left side we have Mars in his car, supporting 
medallions of Wellington, Abercromby, Moore, Wolfe, 
&c. Between the cars of Nep#une and Mars, and 
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a little above them, is a scroll with an appropriate 
motto, under which is a beehive representing industry, 
In the middle distance the Queen is seen sitting, and 
by her majesty’s side Prince Albert stands, one hand 
resting on a marble slab, and the other grasping a 
sword. On the left hand side of the Prince is a figure 
of Time with his scythe, but between him and the 
royal pair guardian angels intervene. Over the royal 
group a dove is seen descending. A little above ihe 
middle distance, on each side of the picture, are groups 
of aérial beings representing Harmony and Honour. In 
the extreme distance is a view of Windsor Castle. The 
picture is surrounded by a rich brocade border in the 
style of Louis XIV., which is cut off from the picture 
by lines. At the top of the border we have the royal 
arms of England, at the bottom the order of St. George. 
The border is principally composed of scrolls of 
foliage, interspersed with bouquets of flowers in various 
colours, rich and gorgeous. The picture is in self- 
colour. This work will occupy a great deal of time in 
completing, and will cost some thousand pounds. 


LUMINOUS OR PHOSPHORESCENT AP- 
PEARANCE OF THE SEA. 


Tue attention of mariners, when out at sea, is fre- 
quently directed toa peculiar luminosity on the surface 
of the ocean, the cause of which has been the subject 
of much superstitious conjecture among the simple- 
minded seamen, and of inquiry among scientific men. 
We will first describe the general nature of the pheno- 
mena; and afterwards give two or three particular 
instances, with the results of inquiry into their causes. 

The appearance of this luminosity is by no means 
uniform. Sometimes a vessel, in traversing the ocean, 
seems to mark out a trace of fire; while each stroke of 
an var emits a light, sometimes brilliant and dazzling, 
at other times tranquil and pearly. These lights are 
grouped in endless variety. Perhaps, at one time, in- 
numerable shining points float on the surface, and 
then unite into one extensive sheet of light. At an- 
other time the spectator fancies he sees large sparkling 
figures, like animals in pursuit of each other, incessantly 
vanishing and re-appearing. It is customary among 
seamen to speak of a luminous sea as being “all on 
fire ;? but this expression gives a my inadequate idea 
of the true appearance it presents, the light it emits 
being rather a pale yellow or greenish sickly and 
almost supernatural gleam. The surface of the water 
will often exhibit extensive and distinct patches of 
luminous fluid, seen at a considerable distance from 
the ship, and which the latter passes through; or, the 
luminosity being less local and permanent, the wake 
of the passing vessel presents a broad and lengthened 
stream of vivid light; while, midst the darkness of 
night, a splendid spectacle is often presented by brilliant 
ridges of light, raised by the agitation of the billows, 
whose crests they illuminate. 

These being the most usual appearances, it is not 
cause for wonder that various modes of explanation 
should have been offered. Mayer and some others 
considered that this phenomenon depended on the same 
cause as the light emitted by the diamond and other 
substances after exposure to the sun’s rays: he sup- 
posed that the sea-water absorbed light, which it after- 
wards: gave out. Others supposed that sea-water is 
endowed with that peculiar light-emitting property 
which is possessed hy phosphorus. A third party has 
advanced the opinion that the development of elec- 
tricity in the water is, in some unaccountable way, the 
cause of the luminosity; while others again refer it to 
a kind of decomposition of the water. 

But in modern times naturalists have sought ina 
different direction for the cause. They have regarded 
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not so much the sea itself, as organic subtances con- 
tained in the water. Dr. MacCulloch, after a series of 

careful examinations, showed clearly that sea-water 

which contains any animal substances in a dead and 

putrifying state has the property of becoming luminous. 

In proportion as the sea becomes green, which seems 

‘o be the result of some admixture of foreign matters, 

living or dead, or both, its tendency to show light in- 

creases, and is greatest when it is milky, at which time 

it is known to contain myriads of such bodies. The 

remains of fishes are known to become luminous at a 

certain period after death; and there thus seems to be 

tolerably satisfactory evidence that this furnishes one 

source of the luminosity of the sea. _ 

But there seems also abundant evidence that this 
cause alone isnot sufficient to explain the phenomenon ; 
for independent of the objection that we can hardly 
suppose the sea so to abound in dead fishes as to become 
extensively luminous from this cause only, several 
navigators have collected fishes which, while living, 
shed a bright and brilliant light. Dr. MacCulloch 
collected a great number of luminous animals, the | 
species of which he has described ; but it will perhaps 
lead to a clearer comprehension of the subject, if we 
give a recorded instance or two, with all the accom- 
panying circumstances. ! 

Dr. Francis Buchanan states (Edin. Phil. Journ.) that 
while veyaging on one occasion in the northern part 
of the Indian Ocean, at about seven in the evening, the | 
sea was observed to be remarkably white. The sky | 
was everywhere clear, except around the horizon, 
where, for about 15°, it was covered with a dark haze, 
as is usual in such latitudes. The whiteness gradually 
increased till past eight. The sea was then as high- 





coloured as milk, not much unlike that portion of the 
heavens called the ‘ milky-way,’ the luminous appear- 
ance very much resembling the brighter stars in that 





accumulation. It continued in this state till past mid- 
night, and only disappeared as daylight advanced. The 
whiteness prevented the persons on board from being | 
able to see either the break or the swell of the sea, | 
although both, as was indicated by the noise and the | 
motion of the ship, were considerable. There was 

much light upon deck, so much, indeed, that the sea- 

men could discern all the ropes with great distinctness. | 

Asa means of determining the probable cause of this | 
phenomenon, Dr. Buchanan drew up several buckets | 
of the water while in a luminous state. There ap- 
peared in the water a great number of small luminous 
hodies, the bulk of which did not appear to be more 
thana quarter of an inch in length, by nearly the same 
in breadth; some, however, were an inch and a half 
long, but the same breadth as the others. They were 
scen to move in the same manner as a worm does in 
water When taken up on the finger, they retained 
their shining faculty even when dry. When brought 
near a candle, their light disappeared ; but, by minute 
attention, an extremely fine white filament could be 
observed and lifted upon the point of a pin; it was of 
a uniform shining colour and form, and about the 
thickness of a spider’s thread. Ina gallon of water 
there were about four hundred of these luminous ani- 
mals; although the water itself, when in the bucket, 
presented a natural appearance. 

Here the light-emitting animals were found to be 
of a very small size; but the following incident relates 
to others of a larger size. Mr. F. D. Bennett (Narra- 
tive of a Whaling Voyage round the Globe) states, that 
when he was near the western side of Cape Horn, on a 
dark and calm night, the sea presented an unusually 
luminous appearance. While undisturbed, the ocean 
emitted a faint gleam from its bosom; and when agi- 
tated by the passage of the ship, flashed forth streams 
of light which illuminated the sails and shone in the 
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ship's wake with great intensity. A net, towing along- 
side, had the appearance of a ball of fire followed by a 
long and sparkling train; and large fish, as they darted 
through the water, could be traced by the scintillating 
lines they left upon its surface. 

Mr. Bennett found, on investigation, that the light 
was emitted from fish of the Medusa kind, flat and cir- 
cular in form, light-pink colour, and eight inches in 
circumference. The body was undulated at the mar- 
gin, spread with small tubercles on its upper surface, 
and bordered with a row of slender tentacles, each five 
feet long, and stinging sharply when handled, When 
disturbed, this medusa emitted from every part of its 
body a brilliant greenish light, which shone without 
intermission as long as the irritating cause persisted ; 


| but when that was withdrawn, the luminosity gradually 


subsided. The luminous power seemed to reside in a 
slimy secretion which enveloped the animal, and which 
was freely communicated to water. When thus de- 
tached, it could be made to exhibit the same luminous 
phenomena as the Medusa itself; and Mr. Bennett 
ound, in confirmation of his opinion, that immersing 
the medusa in perfectly pure and fresh water commu- 


_nicated to that fluid all the scintillating properties of 


a luminous sea. 

But these were not the only species of fish which 
exhibited the phenomena. By the aid of a tow-net, 
ten or twelve specimens of a kind of Scopelus, about 
three inches in length, were caught. They were co- 
vered with scales of a steel-grey colour; the fins were 
spotted with grey; and on each side of the margin of 
the abdomen was a single row of small circular de- 
pressions, of the same metallic-grey hue as the scales; 
a few similar depressions being also scattered on the 
sides, but with less regularity. The fish were taken 
alive, and swam actively on being placed in a vessel of 
sea-water. When handled, as likewise when swim- 
ming, they emitted a vivid phosphorescent light from 
the scales or plates covering the body and head, as well 
as from the circular depressions in the abdomen and 
sides, and which preseated the appearance of as many 
small stars spangling the surface of the skin. The 
luminous gleam, which had sometimes an intermittent 
or twinkling character, and at others shone steadily for 
several minutes together, entirely disappeared after the 
death of the fish. 

Ip another part of his narrative, Mr. Bennett de 
scribes three or four other kinds of Medusa, whose 
phosphorescent powers were more or less considerable. 
One is about the size of a crown-piece, with a broad 
flat margin, which, when viewed at night, and in the 


| living animal, is seen to be studded with a row of lu- 


minous dots, placed equidistant, and shining with a 
delicate blue light. When the creature is suffered to 
be quiet, the luminous display is confined to the series 
of dots; but when irritated, the entire body emits a 
powerful light. The slimy secretion which covers this, 
as well as the first-named kind of Medusa, shines 
brightly when rubbed, and appears like many twink- 
ling stars, vanishing and again lighting up, and seem- 
ing to run from spot to spot. When assembled in 
their natural element, these creatures present as many 
circular patches of light, gleaming brightly, and the 
more vividiy where the sea breaks most; their lights 
undulating with the waves, and alternately appearing 
and vanishing. 

Were we to detail the theories which have been 
formed respecting the chemical nature, the seat, the 
control by the will, and the purpose of the phospho- 
rescent substance, if substance it be, it would carry us 
to a length which general readers would little suppose 
We will therefore merely state the substance of the 
view which one writer (in the ‘ Edinburgh Cyclop.’) 
takes of the purpose for which this luminosity is in- 

































































‘snow falls all the year round on the higher mountains; yet in 
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tended. It is supposed that light does not possess the 
property of penetrating to a greater depth than one 
thousand feet in the sea, and that consequently all be- 
neath that depth is in profound darkness. This circum- 
stance, and the prevalence of great darkness even at 
the surface of tne sea in high latitudes, during certain 
seasons of the year, leads the writer here alluded to 
to suppose that the power of emitting light is given to 
these animals as a means of seeking for prey. “ The 
main purpose of it seems to be to indicate the presence 
of the object which forms the prey, to point out where 
the pursuit is to be directed. For that reason it seems 
to be particularly brilliant and decided in those inferior 
animals which, from their astonishing powers of repro- 
duction, and from a state of feeling apparently little 
superior to that of vegetables, appear to have been in 
a great measure created for the supply and food of the 
more perfect kinds. Thus also it 1s diffused through 
every, even the minutest, animalcule, as all these seem 
in their turns to be destined to the same end, among 
others, mutual enjoyment and mutual desiruction.” 
But, separating that which is now pretty well made 
out from that which is still purely hy thetical, we 
may probably say that the luminosity of the sea pro- 
ceeds from three sources, viz.: from the phosphores- 
cence which has been long known to be emitted from 
dead fish; from a peculiar light-emitting faculty pos- 
sessed by living fish ; and from a slimy substance which 
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longitudinal piles or walls, traversing the face of the declivity 
which every field more or less presents, forming a series of 
parallels, the space between which is made as level as possible 
by conveying materials from the upper to the lower edge of 
the slope. In this manner a succession of terraces is constructed, 
each supported by a stone breastwork, and down which stone 
channels communicating with some spring or natural reservoir 
on the higher ground conduct a plentiful supply of water, 
This is the disposition of the grounds in the vicinity of the 
villages and towns which are situated in the different valleys 
forming the inhabited and cultivable portion of Ladakh; but 
even in solitary spots, remote from human habitations, stone 
dykes may be observed crossing the sloping sides of moun- 
tains near their base: these are constructed by the peasants ts 
assist the deposit of soil and gravel by the melting snows, and 
they are thus left for many years, perhaps for some genera- 
tions, for the operation of natural agency to prepare for the 
labour of man, and the more ready conversion of an abrupt and 
sterile declivity into an accessible flight of terraces of cultiva- 
tion.—These terraces are regularly irrigated, and the growing 
crops are weeded with great care, as the scarcity of fodder gives 
value to every green leaf.—Moorcroft and Trebeck’s Travels in 
the Himatayan Provinces of Hindustan, 


Fruits in England in the Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centurves.— 
The only kinds named are apples and pears: three hundred 
of the latter were purchased at Canterbury; probably from 
the gardens of the monks. It is believed, however, that few 





other sorts were generally grown in England before the latter 
end of the fifteenth century ; although Matthew Paris, describ- 


the water sometimes imbibes from some species of the ing the bad season of 1257, observes that “ apples were scarce, 
; and pears scarcer, while quinces, vegetables, cherries, plums, 


fish last alluded to. 





Province 0 
land of the Himdleh, has a length of about 250 miles from east 
to west, and a breadth of 200 from the mountains of Carakorum 
to the fort of Trankar in Piti. The physical character of the 
country is thus described :—Although the country of Ladakh 
lies at a lower elevation than the mountain ranges which serve 
as ramparts to its northern and southern frontier, yet its general 
character is that of its gigantic neighbours, and its lowest levels 
are in the vicinity of perpetual snow. It is, in fact, a series of 
narrow valleys, situated between mountains not of very great 
altitude as compared with the land at their feet, but ordinarily 
towering to a height above the sea which surpasses that of the 
pinnacles of the Alps. The elevation of Lé itself is more than 
eleven thousand feet above the sea, and some parts of the northern 
pergana of Nobra are two thousand feet above that level. The 
passes that lead into Ladakh on its southern frontier are above 
sixteen thousand feet high; and there are several mountains 
within the country which are crossed in travelling from one 
valley to another, as the Kandu La, Chang La, and Parang La, 
which are of still greater altitude. The valleys vary in extent ; 
they are sometimes little better than deep ravines or defiles, and 
even at their greatest expanse they do not exceed a few hundred 
yards in breadth: occasionally a small plain is left by the re- 
ceding hills of a mile or two in diameter, but such spots are 
very rarely met with. The general character of the surface is 
extreme inequality, consisting of steep and bare mountains capped 
with snow, and close and rocky dells, with rapid torrents or deep 
rivers rushing along their hollows. The streams running down 
the narrow valleys of Ladakh are all torrents fed by the snows, 
and swell at times with a surprising and dangerous rapidity. 
The general aspect of the country is bare and sterile; willow 
and poplar are the only trees: the tataric furze, the dog-rose, 
hyssop, and wormwood thrive in the fissures of the rocks, and 
indicate the small extent of productive soil. The winter is 
severe—ice is sometimes formed on the rivers even in June, and 


the valleys the summer heat is intense, and barley is in some 
places ready for the sickle two months after the time of sowing. 
But notwithstanding all the disadvantages of a sterile soil and 
comparatively dry climate, the people manage their resources 
so well as to reap tolerably good harvests. One feature of their 
rural economy, Taerving imitation in Alpine countries, is thus 
described :—The first step in the process of tillage is to 
clear the ground of its incumbrances, and, as far as possible, 
equalize the surface. The larger blocks of stone are left undis- 





turbed, but the smaller. fragments are collected and arranged in 


and all shell-fruits were entirely destroyed.” These shell-fruits 


| were probably the common hazel-nut, walnuts, and perhaps 
Ladakh.—The province of Ladakh, on the table- | 


chestnuts; in 1256 the sheriffs of London were ordered to buy 
two thousand chestnuts for the king's use. In the Wardrobe 
Book of the 14th of Edward the First before quoted, we find the 
bill of Nicholas, the royal fruiterer, in which the only fruits 
mentioned are pears, apples, quinces, medlars, and nuts. The sup- 
ply of these, from Whitsuntide to November, cost 21/. 14s. 14d. 
This apparent scarcity of indigenous fruits naturally leads to the 
inquiry, what foreign kinds besides those included in the term 
spicery, such as almonds, dates, figs, and raisins, were imported 
into England in this and the following century? In the time of 
John and of Henry the Third, Rochelle was celebrated for its 
pears and conger-eels; the sheriffs of London purchased a hun- 
dred of the former for Henry, in 1223. In the 18th of Edward 
the First, a large Spanish ship came to Portsmouth; out of the 
cargo of which the queen bought one frail of Seville figs, one 
frail of raisins or grapes, one bale of dates, and two hundred and 
thirty pomegranates, fifteen citrons, and seven ORANGES. The 
last item is important, as Le Grand d'Aussy could not trace the 
orange in France to an earlier date than 1333; here we find it 
known in England in 1290; and it is probable that this was not 
its first appearance. The marriage of Edward with Eleanor of 
Castile naturally led to a greater intercourse with Spain, and, 
consequently, to the introduction of other articles of Spanish 
produce than the leather of Cordova, olive-oil, and rice, which 
had previously been the principal imports from that fertile 
country, through the medium of the merchants of Bayonne and 
Bordeaux. It is to be regretted that the series of Wardrobe 
Books is incomplete, as much additional information on this 
point might have been derived from them. At all events it 
appears certain that Europe is indebted to the Arab conquerors 
of Spain for the introduction of the orange, and not to the Portu- 
guese, who are said to have brought it from China. An English 
dessert in the thirteenth century must, it is clear, have been 
composed chiefly of dried and preserved fruits—dates, figs, 
apples, pears, nuts, and the still common dish of almonds ana 
raisins.—Manners and Household Expenses in England in the 
Thirteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, by Mr. J. H. Turner, from 
Original Records. 


Fans.—In the south of Italy men still continue to use the 
fan, and in hot weather one may often see a captain of dragoons, 
moustached and “bearded like the pard,” fanning himself with 
all the graces and dexterity of a young coquette. —Book of Ta- 
ble Talk, 
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